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ORIGIN AND INAUGURATION OF THE FRENCH 
...... LEGION. OF HONOUR. 

Napoleon I. was as yet only First Consul, and was residing at the 
chateau of Malmaison with Josephine, while his victories were pre- 
paring for him the imperial crown, and his architects were restor- 
ing the palace at St: Cloud. One Monday evening in the month of 
February, 1802, the conqueror of Marengo reached Malmaison at ' 
about six o'clock. Dinner was soon on the table, and after dinner 
the company separated into two circles* Madame Bonaparte 
retired to the drawing-room with the ladie3 and several gentlemen, 
among whom was M. De Segur, a veteran colonel of the dragoons 
of Noailles, at that time a senator, and afterwards master of the 
ceremonies, one of the most agreeable men of his day. The First 
Consul withdrew to the council hall, as it was called, with Monge, 
the Inspector of the Ecole Polytechnique, General Duroc, Didelot, 
Councillor of State, Denon, Director of the Museum, and Arnault, 
the tragic poet. They all stood before Bonaparte, and he conversed, 
with them standing, as was his custom. In the course of the con- 
versation, he said to Monge— "I did not' see you at the Tuileries 
yesterday, at the grand reception of the ambassadors." 

The inspector excused himself, fin the score of his numerous 
engagements. 

"I know your industry," replied the consul; "but you lost a 
magnificent spectacle. All the representatives of the Powers were 
there, adorned with ribands and crosses of the different orders of the 
world. How did you like it, Denon. ? " 

"It was a glorious sight. Nothing -sets off a. man so much aa 
those brilliant colours and enamelled crosses." 

"That is only an artist's prejudice," said the republican Monge ; 
" these decorations are mere playthings. " '"■ . 

"Playthings, if you choose to cafl them so," said Bonaparte ; 
"but mankind admire and like them. They are in their eyes 
real proofs of greatness. Let us fairly consider the point. Dis- 
tinctions please all' men ; such has always been their character. 
Do you know by what means Louis XIV. managed to make head 
against all Europe 1 It was the cross of St. Louis." 

The First Consul went on to develop and illustrate this thought 
with that ability and perfection of detail, which his exalted genius 
and thorough knowledge of history rendered easy to him. 

"Well, we must re-establish^lhe cross of St. Louis," said Monge 
ironically, he haying been&Tnember of the commission which had 
abolished it in 1793. %'f ••'■■-. 

Bonaparte said nothingnn reply, but gave him a very significant 
look, at the same time no doubt saying to himself-^" Instead of 
re-establishing an old one, I will establish a new one, and you shall 
be the first to be admitted to it." He then proposed that they 
should join the ladies, which they did. 

Having now mooted the point, he waited two months without 
saying anything more about it, At .the end of that time, in v, 
council at whioh, besides the tluree consuls, several distinguished 
politicians were present, he again' insisted on the importance of 
decorations, and announced his intention to create, an order like 
those whioh existed in Europe. Cambacerjs and Regnaud strongly 
supported him, the latter refuting the objections of the republicans 
by saying that the most democratic states had recognised such 
institutions. On. the 4th of May, Rcederer read to the pouncil of 
State the proposal for instituting the Legion of Honour. Bona- 
parte explained the reasons and objeots qf.the proposal in an extem- 
poraneous address which ended with these words: — "The Legion 
of Honour will be the commencement of the reorganisation of 
France." This amounted to a declaration that the work of reor- 
ganisation was as yet unaccomplished, and that the Legion of 
Honour would be the key-stone, of the arch that was wanted to give 
it stability. General Matthew Dumas' desired that the decoration 
might be exclusively military ; but the conqueror of Marengo replied 
by insisting upon the importance of political, intellectual, and 
moral excellence with a degree of impressive force that silenced all 
objections. . At the next meeting of the council he was still more 
eloquent and' decisive. Yet the proposition narrowly- escaped being 
adjourned. • It was, however, adopted by the Tribunate and Legis- 
lative Body in due course. Two years were to elapse before the 
complete organisation of the order, at' the expiration . of which 



period it was hoped the finances of the state would be in a position 
to endow it with an ample income. During these two years the 
opponents of the' plan had free" scope for their objections and, 
remarks. " Wait a little," said Bonaparte ; "those who sneer aft 
it to-day, will eagerly solicit it to-morrow. It. will' become the; 
object of ambition to. all Europe." Moreau, Madame De Stael, and 
others, were liberal of their sarcasm, and some had to undergo the 
penalty of exile for their freedom of speech. 

At length the day arrived. Bonaparte was now no longer First 
Consul, but emperor and the master of the world. On the 14th of 
July, 1804, at the very hour when the old constitution had fallen 
with the walls of the Bastille, fifteen years before, the new one rose 
with the Legion of Honour. As the 14 th fell on a Saturday, the cere- 
mony was put off to the next day. It took place in the Chapel of the 
InvaUdes, where the ashes of the emperor now rest. After a grand 
review, the emperor arrived on horseback at the Invalides, coming 
through an innumerable crowd of eager observers. He ascended the 
throne in the choir. In a gallery opposite were the Empress 
Josephine and her daughter Hortense, who was afterwards married to 
Louis Bonaparte. Besides these, there were eighteen marshals of the 
empire, only four being away on the field of battle. After mass had 
been performed by Cardinal Caprara, and the gospel read, M. de 
LacepSde, of the Institute, the Grand Chancellor of the Order, rose 
from his seat. Napoleon had resolved to honojir intellect by placing 
him at the head of the Legion of Honour. LacepSde pronounced 
the inaugural," discourse, and called oyer the names of the grand 
officers, who took the oath required by the statutes before the 
throne. Then the emperor 'delivered a speech such as none "but he 
could deliver, and, reading the oath to the legionaries, asked 'them 
in a loud voice whether they would take it, AH, with 'one voice, 
answered in the affirmative. Two large basbis were "brought, one 
of gold, containing the gold crosses for the officers,, ap<k *•»§ other 
of silver, containing- the silver crosses for the.'simple members. 
The symbols and the device rwere the same for both classes : a 
number of standards collected together, the effigy of Napp}?°n, and 
the words " Honour and Country," boiTOwedfroni^eoPjjionarehy. 
M. de Segur, Grand Master of the Ceremonies, took a oross-of each 
metal, and gave them'to M. de Talleyrand Perigord, Grand Gliam 
berlain; he passed them to Louis Bonaparie> Constable cf the 
Ejnpire, who? placed them on the breast,. of /Napoleon. A* this 
moment, three rounds of applause" reechoed- through the. 'building. 
Then the distribution commenced."; .First came the membersjof the 
Institute, comprising all the most '-. distinguished • phjlosojhers, 
literary men, and artists of the. day, and heade,d by- M^oiige,' the' 
very man who had previously ridiculed hpnorajy distinctions as 
mere playthings. After these,, the: military officers of Aigh rank 
received the new de|;orationsiat*tIie hands of the^ emperor* :A Te 
Dewm, by Leaueur, followed the distribution of the crosses ;. and in 
the evening there: was a concert at "the Tuileries, a general illumi« 
nation of the city, and a grand display of fireworks on the Pont Neuf . 

But ^» e a™? not having been able to 'bejpresent at theTivalides, 
Napoleon went to them at Boulogne, where a second ftti, equal in 
splendour to the first, was celebrated. .On' the 16th of August, at 
10 o'clpok in the morning, the emperor, in the ample uniform of the 
light horse, appeared in the oa'mp on horseback, and-' took, hia seat 
in the bronzo chair by Dagoberc,. which is atiU to be. Been at the 
Museum of Sovereigns. .From this elevated position he commanded 
- a view of the harbour, the two camps, the batteries, the harbour 
of Vimeux, and the coasts of England. Salvos of artillery thundered 
forth, and the crosses were placed in helmets and cuirasses. At 
the sound of eighteen hundred drums, sixty thousand men began to 
■ maroh, and the legionaries, leaving their ranks, oame one after the 
other to receive the cross from the hand of the emperor. 

Such was the origin, and such the inauguration, of the Legion of 
Honour, an institution which no doubt contributed to the restoration 
of order, and is still attended with important advantages. The 
want of some such honorary distinction — suitable for political, 
literary, scientific, and artistic eminence, as well as military and 
naval exploits— has long been felt in England, "and was pain* 
fully evident at the close of the Great Exhibition, when ;the Boyal 
Commissioners found it impossible to mark their sense of the value 
of the services rendered by certain parties, in a way at once appro' 
priate and acceptable.- ■* • ' . ■'- \ ■ ^ 



